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studied the Navahos there; Dr. Leighton had made another investi-
gation over a four-month period in 1940. Because of this previous
acquaintance, it was possible to list families in the region who exem-
plified the range of social and economic conditions and the degree
of white influence in the community. Children of the desired ages
were selected from those families for testing. Had the time been
unlimited, it would have been best to take only one child from each
family and thereby spread out the sampling, but for convenience and
speed it was decided to test all children between six and eighteen in
each of the chosen families.
A further deciding factor for this method of selection was the lack
of a school or any other central place to which the children came.
This made it necessary for Dr. Leighton to visit each family and do
the testing at the child's home. Such a procedure had the very great
advantage of giving her an opportunity to see the family in action
and to observe the outward evidences of interpersonal relationships
within the groups. At the same time there were a number of real
disadvantages, as will be seen in the account of the testing below.
Since all these factors played a part in interviewing families in all
three areas, though not in the testing at Shiprock or Navaho Moun-
tain, a description of an actual trip at Ramah will serve to give the
reader an understanding of the problems encountered in gathering
the Navaho data.
Dr. Leighton was boarding at the small country hotel in the
Mormon village. The Indian Office supplied a half-ton truck which
served to transport testing materials and camping equipment as well
as tester and interpreter. The interpreter, Mrs. Bertha Lorenzo, was
a most essential part of the entourage as few Navahos spoke English
and Dr. Leighton spoke no Navaho. Mrs. Lorenzo lived with her
family a short distance from Ramah and was employed by the month
for this project. Although family complications occasionally inter-
fered with plans, for the most part she was on call at any time and
was willing to stay away from home for several days at a time when
the work demanded it.
The usual procedure was to start out early one morning with sup-
plies for a three- or four-day trip and go to camp with one or more
families in the same general neighborhood, observing, interviewing,
and testing until the family was "finished." A frequent variation
was to visit several families on a days' trip and make appointments